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As a field for ornithological observation, [| know no district of 
similar extent so entirely barren as the well-known Lake country. 
Residing within thirty miles of the heart of this. district, it may 
be easily imagined that I should lose no opportunity of exploring 
its mountains and valleys, and thus pursuing the study of Natural 
History amidst some of the finest scenery our island can afford. | 
The result is, however, most disappointing so far as animal life is 
concerned. During a three days’ walking tour in the early part of 
June last, in the course of which I traversed a distance of about 
sixty miles, chiefly by unfrequented paths, the only birds which 
came under my notice, exclusive of those commoner species which 
seldom seem to wander far from human habitations, were a few pairs 
of Buzzards and Ravens, which I am glad to see still hold their 
own amidst the more inaccessible peaks in the neighbourhood of 
the higher mountains; a Merlin caught in a trap; a few Grouse, 
one of which | put up on Burmmoor—evidently the mother of a 
brood—succeeded,. by feigning lameness, in leading a spaniel 
Which accompanied me at least half a mile across the heather; 
acouple of Ring Ouzels; several Cuckoos; a Heron, which flew 
across Rydal Water, where floated a few Coots and Wild Ducks; 
a pair of Common Sandpipers sitting on the edge of Wastwater ; 
a number of Curlews, which, to judge from their clamour, were 
breeding on the high ground above Ullswater; and some Gulls, 
chiefly Lesser Blackbacks, which are said to nest on some of the 


islands in W indermere. 
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This dearth of birds on the higher ground is, however, partly 
compensated for by the numerous species which may be seen at 
any ume on the neighbouring coast extending from Morecambe 
Bay to Solway Firth. Notwithstanding the fact that the past 
winter has, in this neighbourhood at least, been one of the mildest 
on record, yet Lam glad to be able to note that greater numbers 
of birds—mere especially those which come under the designation 
of sea-fowl—have visited our shores than have been observed for 
several seasons past in this locality. This fact must in the iain | 
be attributed to the prevalence of westerly and north-westerly. gales, 
but I think it may be safely alleged that the protection afforded 
by the Sea Birds and Wild Fowl Preservation Acts has in some 
measure brought about this satisfactory state of things. _ 

The Gullery on Walney Island was more thickly tenanted than 
ever during last summer—indeed the mortality arising from over- 
crowding was very considerable among the young birds. I observed 
that a larger number than usual of the Black-headed Gulls had 
taken up their abode towards the south end of the island, at a 
distance of four or five miles from the main body. Numbers of 
this species nest also on the Cumberland coast. | 

The local names of the birds which breed on W alney Island are 
perhaps worth noticing, and may be of use to future visitors to the 
locality. The Gulls are known as “Sea Maws”; Common and 
Arctic ‘Terns are designated as “Sparlings,” the same term being 
applied to a Sandwich Tern which was brought to me on May Sth, 
and which I was charitable enough to suppose had been picked up 
dead. Ring Plovers are called “ Grundlings”; the name Peewit 
pronounced “ Peuit” or “ ‘Teuit”; and Lesser ‘Terns, or at least 
their eggs (for J can hardly think tha: such an unsuitable name 
can be applied to the bird itself), are termed ‘Sea Mice.” “ Shel- 
ducks” and “Sea-pies” speak for themselves; and the Stock 
Doves, which are tolerably plentiful, come under the general 
designation of ‘ Pigeons.” | may add, in reference to an editorial 
note in ‘The Zoologist’ for April, that Herons are here, as 
Ireland, universally known as “ Cranes.” 

Of the birds enumerated above as natives of Walney Island the 
most interesting is the Sheldrake, numerous pairs of which ues! 
annually in the sand-hills both here and on the coast of Cumber- 
land. This species disappears in the autumn, and resorts, | presume, 
to some more secluded spot, though where situated J have not been 
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able to discover. On the 13th January of this year I saw a flock 
of about a hundred on the channel, preparing no doubt to spread 
themselves along the coast, where they may now be seen in pairs— 
a small remnant of the thousands which, within the memory of man 
used to frequent the warrens in this locality. Considerable numbers 
are unfortunately killed during the spring, and fetch a large price 
for ornamental purposes. Having always been under the impression 
that the young of these birds take to the water for refuge at the 
least alarm, I was somewhat surprised at what I witnessed on the 
4th August, whilst out with my gun on one of the Cumberland 
estuaries. I had been watching, with a telescope, a brood of nine 
young Sheldrakes, which, together with their parents, were basking 
in the sun on the mud bordering the river,—at that time three or 
four hundred yards in breadth,—when, having inadvertently shown 
my head, the whole brood rushed helter-skelter into the water, swam 
rapidly across the stream, and, climbing out on the opposite bank, 
made off across the marsh towards a hedge which bounded the 
adjacent cornfields. About an hour later | came suddenly upon 
another brood. in a much narrower part of the river, and they at 
once proceeded to dive with the speed of lightning, popping up 
and down again with such rapidity that I doubt whether I could. 
have killed any had I felt so inclined. As in the former case, as 
soon as these had reached what they seemed to consider a safe 
distance, they also left the water and disappeared on the marsh the 
other side. On going round by the nearest bridge I could find no 
trace of the young birds, though the old ones were flying round at 
asafe distance. I ought to mention that at low tide the river was 
reduced to three or four feet in depth and about thirty yards in 
breadth, which would be sufficient to account for these unusual . 
proceedings on the part of the young Sheldrakes, though the old 
birds might have provided more effectively for their safety by 
leading them down to the sea, about half a mile distant. A male 
bird which I killed later on the same day presented a very shabby 
appearance —a marked conirast, especially as regards the scarlet 
knob at the base of the beak and the brilliancy of its plumage, to 
a magnificent specimen which was obtained in March by the keeper 
of the Walney Lighthouse. 

.The first of what may be called the migratory ducks—those, 
namely, which do not, as a rule, nest in England-—appeared on 
our large warm water reservoir (situated about a quarter of a mile 
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from the sea, and in close proximity to the town of Barrow) on 
October 14th; and on the same day I obtained two Knots in 
winter plumage on the sea-shore. For about three weeks from — 
this date ducks were tolerably plentiful on the reservoir and neigh- 

bouring ponds, and twelve or thirteen specimens, including Wigeon, 
Scoters,Goldeneye and Scaup Ducks were, to my knowledge, bagged 
during this period, independently of those killed on the coast, 
These birds were doubtless stragglers from flocks migrating south- 


wards, and | could hear of no more being obtained till December 


30th, when I killed a pair of Goldeneyes and a male Scaup on the 
same reservoir. At the same time a friend wounded another Scaup,. 
which, being unable to fly, remains still (April) with us, fraternizing 
with some tame.ducks, but always roosting on an island by itself. 
It remains to be seen whether it will interbreed with its domestic 
companions. 

Very few birds came under my immediate notice during the 
northward migration in the spring of this year. On March lst 
L observed a large flock of Golden Plover, some of which were in 
summer plumage, on a fallow field in the neighbourhood ; and on 
the 4th a number of wild geese, twenty-seven in all, were seen 
wending their way towards the East, evidently ignorant of the fact 
that by the operation of a recent Act of Parliament, which protects 
these migrants during the breeding season, they might have 
descended from their elevated: position w ithout much fear of 
molestation. 

The rough cold seathier that prevailed at the.end of 1876 and 
the commencement of the present year brought in a number of 
_ sea birds which are not, as a rule, to be found in our channel. On 
December 28th a fiue specimen of the Great Northern Diver, 
together with two immature Redthroats, were seen, and I regret to 
add killed close to the town, and on the 31st twelve wild geese 
~ appeared on Walney Island, though, as it chanced to be Sunday, 
they were allowed to pass on their way unharmed. On the Ist 
January the harbour was full of Ducks of various species, Gulls, 
Divers, Razorbills, and Gannets, though, owing to the prevalence 
ofa strong easterly gale but few specimens were obtained. A fine 
Gannet, an old male, measuring six feet across the wings, was, 
however, procured by a friend, together with a male Scoter, large 
flocks of which have frequented Morecambe Bay throughout the 
winter. In the gizzard of the last-mentioned bird | found several 
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whole cockles of considerable size, and numerous fragments of this — 
and other mollusks. About this time a Red-breasted Merganser in 

immature plumage, was killed on the estuary of the Duddon, and 
~ brought to a local birdstuffer for preservation. | | 

At the beginning of February, happening to be on Walney 
Island, | took the opportunity of calling upon the owner of a pair 
of Pallas’s Sand Grouse, which were killed at the time of the notable 
jrruption of this species in 1863. | was glad to find the specimens 
in good condition, though sadly spoiled in the stuffing. The history 
of their capture is interesting. The man who first saw them (the 
father of the present owner) came upon the flock of, I think, eight 
while out with his gun on the island, but had no ammunition with 
him beyond the two charges in his piece. He succeeded, how- 
ever, in bringing down two, and at once ran home for more powder. 
On his return the rest of the birds were gone, and were not heard 
of again nearer than Lincolnshire, where some were killed on the 
following day. 

The Walney farmers have been crying out this winter against 
the wholesale destruction of Short-eared Owls, which have visited 
the island in greater numbers than usual, and might be seen at any 
time of day hawking after the mice, which here abound, owing 
| presume to the absence of their natural enemies. The first flight 
appeared, with the Woodcocks, on October 28th, and throughout 
the following month numbers were killed almost daily. I doubt, in 
fact, whether one in a dozen lived to depart again in the spring. 
Long-eared Owls may also be seen every winter in Sowerby Wood, 
an extensive coppice to the north of Barrow-in-Furness. This 
wood is noted for its Woodcocks, and [ may mention, as a fact 
Which I have not hitherto seen noticed, except by a single writer _ 
in ‘The Field,’ that those which breed there annually depart with 
their young, about July ; at least, I gather from those who are most 
hkely to know that although old birds are tolerably plentiful, and 
young ones have been found in June, none are ever seen in August 
.and September. | 
On the whole, what are known as rare birds have been extremely 
scarce during the past twelve months, the only one which has 
actually come under my observation being a specimen of Teng- 
malm’s Owl, which was killed by a gamekeeper at Irton, in 
in October last. 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM DEVON AND CORNWALL 


By GATCOMBE. 


THe following interesting varieties have lately come under 
my notice:—A Common Snipe, the plumage of which exhibited 
the usual markings of the species, but were exceedingly faint and 
on a buff ground: I once obtained a very similar specinien In 
Leadenhall Market, and have heard of others. A Blackbird having 
a large round pure white spot on either cheek, the rest of the 
plumage being ofa fine black, similar to that of an ordinary old 
male; bill, rich yellow. Mr. Clogg, of Looe, kindly sent me 
a rather pretty variety of the Chaffinch, with a pure white line 
running through its eyes and round the back of the head, giving it 
a singular appearance: the plumage, otherwise, was of the usual 
tint. I may here add that the white Pipit mentioned in my last 
notes as being in the possession of Mr. Marshall, of Taunton, proved 
to be Anthus Richard. 

A short time since, when visiting a creek by the side of the 
St. Germains River, i witnessed a somewhat unusual and interesting 
sight. A flight of about thirty Redshanks were making towards a 
sheltered bay; but before reaching the land, to my great surprise, 
they all suddenly alighted on the water, much out of their depth, 
and quietly swam towards the shore, in a rather compact body, 
~ until their feet touched the bottom, when they waded in and com- 
-menced feeding in their usual manner. The water at the time 
being quite unruffled, glassy, and very clear. they were doubtless 
deceived as to its depth, but did not appear in the least astonished 
at being obliged to swim. The sight was really a pretty and inte- 
resting one, and, but for their long orange-coloured bills, they might 
easily have been mistaken for a flock of Teal. Mr. Thompson, in 
his ‘ Birds of Ireland,’ states that Redshanks often alight on the sea 
where it is deep; but, to the surprise ofa shooter in Belfast Bay, on 
November 20th, 1847, three of these birds appeared swimming 
about and busily feeding on the surface of water about eight feet 
in depth, and, from their turning quickly about in all directions, he 
at first imagined they were Gray Phalaropes. 

On March 6th | heard Herring Gulls crying in the air, as they 
do during the nesting season, and many Pied Wagtails had nearly — 
assumed their perfect sammer dress. Curlews were numerous on 
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yur rivers, but some had already taken themselves off to the moors. 
A few Black-headed Gulls had left for their nesting quarters. On 
the 10th many Kittiwakes were brought to a local birdstuffer, but 
‘found among them only one that had assumed the nuptial attire. 


Razorbills and Guillemots were at the same time obtained in full - 


summer dress. A Ganuet aud Maux Shearwater were also shot, 

and | was informed that hundreds of the latter species might have 
been seen in the channel off Plymouth. On the 13th I met with 
wany more flocks of Redshanks, and I understand that within the 
last few years immense flocks have remained on our rivers during 
the winter. The Lesser Black-backed Gulls had completely taken 
the place of the Great Black-backed, aud were to be seen daily 
flying in pairs on all parts of the coast and in our harbours, some- 
limes resting on the mud-banks in large flocks. 1 am sorry to add 
that, up to April 1st, numbers were wantonly killed. 11 is a great 
pity that gulls and other sea birds should be wah ed so shortly 
before their breeding time. 

! noticed Black Redstarts in two localities near Plymouth until 
March 17th, but soon after that date they had nearly all left the 


coast. ‘Titlarks were daily to be seen mounting in the air, as in the: 
nesting season, and Mews (Larus canus) were plentiful in our 


harbours, as they generally are just betore leaving for their 
breeding places. 


Mr. Clegg sends me w ord that he saw a . lock of Whimbrels on 


March 21st, also some Turnstones and a Chiftchaff. 1 never met 


with the Whimbrel so early myself, indeed not before the eud of 


April; but Mr. Stevenson, in his ‘ Birds of Norfolk,’ says that it 
may be occasionally seen in March and April, though of course 
the main body comes in May. Possibly the birds seen by Mz. 
Cloge might have wintered in the locality. 

| remarked the first pair of Wheatears for the season in the 
vicinity of Plymouth, on March 26th; and on the 28th many more 
Redshauks on the mud-banks of the St. Germain’s River, hence, as 
they remain with us during the winter, and I believe until late in 
spring, 1 am beginning to hope that, if unmolested, some may at 
length be induced to nest in the neighbourhood. : 

On April 10th |, observed a Blackcap and Tree Pipit in the 
neighbourhood of Plymouth, and found Chiffchatis very plentiful. 
There were still a few Redshanks on the mud-banks of the St. 
Germain’s River. On the l4th | visited the cliffs of Wembury, at 
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the entrance of the River Yealm, where some two or three hundred 
Herring Gulls were assembled at their annual breeding place, but 
1 could not distinguish any nests, although from the actions of the 
birds I feel sure there must have been many. A solitary adult — 
Blackheaded Gull was observed off the Plymouth Hoe during a 
severe gale on the 17th, long after the rest had left for their breeding 
stations. On the 25th I walked to Whitsand Bay, on the Cornish 
coast, where I observed a Common Sandpiper—the first I had seen 
this year—and five Scoters. Several Swallows came in direct fiom 
the sea, and many were afterwards observed along the coast: 
weather bright, but the wind blow ing hard from the south-east. 

_ Again visited the gulls at Wembury on April 28th, and then 
observed several nests, some of which contained eggs. <A pair of 
Peregrines had a nest in the same locality, and the male kept flying 
swiftly round, waking a great noise. I was sorry to see a number | 
of boys searching for nests amongst the cliffs: they had collected 
upwards of forty eggs of the Jackdaw and one of the Herring Gull. 
The Peregrines are also occasionally robbed of their eggs and 
young. Some years ago a shipwright’s lad took three young 
ones from a nest at Wembury, one of which I purchased and kept 
alive for a long time; and afterwards, hearing that he had still 
another left, I thought I would endeavour to get that also. On 
calling at the yard in which the young man worked, he told me 
that he lived on the other side of the water, but that if I would not 
mind waiting until six o’clock, the time he left work, he would row 
me across to see the bird. On my asking whether he kept it con- 
fined in a cage or in a garden, he replied that it was quite free and 
flew about wherever it liked, but would come to his call or whistle 
from any distance within sight or hearing. On landing and walking 
into the village, my companion began to call and whistle, when 
suddenly, to my astonishment, I saw the falcon swoop down from 
the corner of a high building at the end of a street, and alight on 
his shoulder. I did not purchase it because | found that it had 
injured and disfigured its bill, the tip of which was completely 
broken off, from a habit it had of striking at and trying to tear 
stones thrown to it by the boys of the village. I have often since 
regretted that 1 did not buy this docile bird, for sins the bill 
might have become right in time. 

On the rocks at Wembury I remarked a Cormorant in rather 
peculiar plumage. ‘The whole of the lower parts, from the chin 
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downwards, were almost white, and the back and wings ap- 
parently of a silvery gray, but 1 was not near enough: to. see 
whether the edges of the feathers were darker. It had the 
appearance of a young bird of the last year, the plumage of 
which had been bleached by the weather. Mr. Clogg mentions © 
having seen a similar bird on the Cornish coast a month or 
two since. | 

Lesser Blackbacked Gulls were still about on April 28th, but 
‘most of the old breeding birds had left. On the 30th there were 
three young Ravens, almost as large as their parents, out of the — 
nest at Bovisand, flying and hopping about a re summit of 
the cliff. To my knowledge, Ravens have nested in the same 
place for forty years. A Kestrel had its nest close to the 
Ravens, and others were found breeding all along the coast. 
Returning from Bovisand across the Sound, 1 heard and saw 
two Whimbrel, and remarked a pair of Razorbills in full summer 
_ Whimbrels were numerous on the mud-banks of the River 
Lynher on May 2nd, and Whitethroats were plentiful in the 
hedgerows along the coast. A Swift was flying over Stonehouse 
on the 4th, and the first House Martins made their appearance in 
the neighbourhood on the same day; wind east, blowing very — 
strong and cold. By the 7th the weather had become mild and 
warm, more Swifts were seen, and I observed Jackdaws circling in 
the air after insects, in the manner of Swallows and Starlings 
during still and warm weather—a habit I had not before noticed 
in these birds. I was also pleased to see several pairs of Water 
Ouzels on different parts of the River Erme: they doubtless had 
nests in the vicinity. Se 

A few days after I visited a small heronry, consisting of six or 
seven nests, which has been formed within the last three or four 
years on some oak trees in Cheviock Wood, on the Cornish side of 
the Lynher, near St. Germains. It is most probably an offshoot 
from the old-established colony at Warleigh, by the side of the 
Tavy,a Devonshire stream, some miles distant, and although small 
is I think entitled to be added to the list of British heronries. The 
old birds left the trees and their nests long before I got near them, 
but on searching among the brushwood beneath | found a dead 
young one, in the down, which had evidently been blown out of 
the nest during a very. heavy gale from the N.E. a short time 
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previously. This young bird, being almost black from decom. 
position, had much the appearance of a young Cormorant, but the 
“grizzly” crest peculiar to nestling Herons was very conspicuous. 
Its legs seemed somewhat thick and swollen or puffed up, especially 
about the knees. On coming down the river, towards high water, 
] remarked large flocks of Curlews resting in the fields awaiting 
the ebb, and numbers of Dunlins with fine black breasts along the 
shore, some of which, remaining on low rocks until the flowing tide 
had completely covered their legs, appeared as if actually floating 
on its surface. | 

About the middle di Me several Sanderlings, in partial 
breeding plumage, one Lesser and two Greater Spotted: Wood- 
peckers, which had been obtained in the neighbourhood, were 
sent for preservation to a Plymouth birdstuffer. | Whimbrels and 
other waders about the same time were constantly passing over 
the town at night, making a great noise. | | 

Many more Herring Gulls were sitting at Wembury on May 17th, 
and I remarked a large female Peregrine flying round the cliffs. — 
Two fine adult Cormorants examined by me about this time had 
already lost almost all traces of the carly spring plumage, which is 
usually the case at this time of the year, the head, neck, and whole 
under parts being ofa fine blue-black, without a sign of the:slender 
white filamentous plumeiets on the neck or oval spot above the 
thigh; the white patch under the chin and crest on the nape still 


remained, but it seems strange that the so-called summer penmage 


should so soon begin to disappear. ite 

Again visited Wembury on May 23rd, and found many more 
eggs in the nests, but as yet no young. However, | am sorry to 
add that these nests, where at all accessible, are almost daily 
robbed by boys. Whilst looking down with my glass upon a small 
projecting ledge at the extreme edge ofa fearful precipice on which 
was a gull’s nest containing a single egg, to my great surprise and 
horror, a lad crept suddenly round on his hands and knees, and 
after securing the egg, not having room to stand or turn, was 
actually obliged to sit bolt upright in the nest, with his back 
against the cliff and his legs dangling over a perpendicular precl- 
pice one hundred feet above the sea! Catching sight of me, as 
I supposed, he at once became motionless, but apparently quile 
composed, with his arms crossed on his breast and his face turned 
- upwards, as if intently watching the sky, and so he remained unt 
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I was on the eve of calling out; but thinking that, should he not 
have observed me, my voice might startle him, and being, more- 
over, unable to render any assistance, I quietly walked back out of 
sight, anxiously awaiting his return to the summit, which, to my 
sreat satisfaction, ultimately took place. Upon asking him why 
he so recklessly risked his life, he replied that his passion for 
birds-nesting was so strong he really could not resist, notwith- 
standing he had already broken his arm three times, besides 
meeting with various other accidents. The place on which he sat 
was, he owned, most dangerous, and that when getting round to~ 
the ledge, had a tuft or even a few blades of grass given way, he 
certainly must have lost his life; but he was used to climbing and 
feared no danger. His reason for remaining motionless on the 
nest was that, mistaking me for one of the coast-guard, or perhaps 
akeeper, he kept still, hoping that | might not remark him, and 
was obliged to fix his eyes upwards, not daring to look down. 
I fully intended to give him a good “jobation” for taking eggs at 
all, but after the great pluck displayed could not find it in my 
heart to say much. However, he promised not to come again or 
touch a young gull at any place. The rents in his clothes were 
indeed a sight to behold. 

The same afternoon | was grieved to hear that the Peregrine 
Falcon, to which | have before referred, had been killed by a 
farmer of the neighbourhood, from whom she had at various 
times carried away no less than twelve young turkeys, no end 
of chickens, and a pair of Ring Doves that were breeding near 
his house. 1 afterwards examined this same bird at a birdstuffer’s, 
and found the remains of a chick in her stomach. The male 
(a very small one), I am glad to say, still remains in the locality 
of the gulls, and is constantly chased by those indignant birds ; 
but | fear we shall have no brood of young falcons at W embury 
this year. | 

On May 81st a nice Long-eared Owl was brought’: to. a bird- 
stuffer at Stonehouse. This species is very uncommon in the 
neighbourhood of Plymouth. 
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THE BIRDS OF THE MOY ESTUARY 
AND THE SURROUNDING DISTRICT.* 


By RoBert WARREN. 


Order RASORES. 


Wood Pigeon, Columba palumbus.— Very numerous, and in- — 
creasing in numbers every year, causing great annoyance to farmers 
_ by eating the young turnip plants when they have assumed the 
rough leaf, just after escaping the ravages of the fly. In winter 
also, during frosty and snowy weather, they eat off the top leaves _ 
and expose the turnips to the full effects of the frost. In our fruit 
garden they are equally destructive, eating the entire crop of yellow 
gooseberries, none of which can be saved unless the bushes are 
netted. Last season, when the yellow ones were protected by neis, 
the Pigeons attacked the red gooseberries, and did a great amount 
of damage. | 

Rock Pigeon, Columba livia.—Very common the bold 
rocky coasts, breeding in caves and holes. 

Turtle Dove, Columba turtur.—Has only twice come under my 
notice here, namely, on August 27th and October 6th, 1862, upon 
each of which days I observed a solitary bird feeding in a stubble- 
field, and, as I saw no appearance of any crescent on the neck, 
I concluded they were young birds reared in the neighbourhood, 
probably among the young larch and fir plantations at Belleek. 

Pheasant, Phasanius colchicus.—Uas been introduced into this 
district by several gentlemen, and appears to thrive very well. 

Partridge, Perdix cinerea.—Common, and of late years in- 
creasing in numbers. 

Quail, Colurnex vulgaris.—Although resident, not common, 
and by no means so plentiful here as in the South of Ireland. ° 

Red Grouse, Tetrao scoticus.—Common throughout the moun- 
tains and on extensive heathy tracts. , 


Order GRALLATORES. 


Golden Plover, Charadrius pluvialis.—Resident and common, 
but thousands of migratory birds are added to the number of the 
home-bred birds every autumn, and throughout the winter large 


* Continued from p. 242. 
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“stands” rest by day on the sandy flats of the Kstuary near Bar- 
tragh, and are most numerous when the moon is full. 

Ringed Plover, Charadrius hiaticula.—-Very common in winter. 
A few pairs breed on Bartragh, where I have found the nests a 
short distance above high-water mark: they were. merely slight 
hollows scratched in the sand, and every nest.that I saw was lined 
with little bits of broken cockle-shells. I have met with a few 
pairs in Summer on the shores of that fine fresh-water lake, Lough © 
Conn, and have no doubt that they breed wherever there are 
sandy bays on the margin of the lake. 

Gray Plover, Sguatarola cinerea.—Met with in very limited 
numbers on the sands and shores during the winter, generally not. 
more than one or two birds being seen together; but towards the 
: latter end of March and beginning of April they commence to 
collect together preparatory to leaving for their summer haunts. 
On the 29th March last I saw a flock of nearly thirty birds. on the 
sands near Bartragh, and shortly afterwards saw a flock of eighteen — 
fying past. They frequently remain as late as June before leaving 
for their breeding quarters. Near Bartragh, on the 29th June, 1860, 
I saw a flock of thirteen Gray Plovers, two of which showed the 
black breast peculiar to the summer plumage, and on Apri] 23rd, 
1875, near the same place, I saw a flock of nine, two of which had 
black breasts. | 

Lapwing, Vanellus cristatus.—Very common, and breeds on all 
the low swampy lands throughout the country, but in autumn their 
- numbers are increased by thousands of new arrivals from the north, 
at least I see no other way of accounting for the multitudes that 
are to be seen everywhere, especially on the sands, which is 
the more strange as they seldom feed by day unless when the 
nights are dark. They frequent the sands in large numbers up 
to December, and by the middle of that month the flocks are much 
reduced in numbers, and become more so as the season advances, 
probably by many of the birds going farther south. In February | 
and March there is a partial return of the flocks to the coast, out 
hot in such numbers as appear in September and October. 

Turnstone, Strepsilas interpres.—A regular visitant, appearing 
‘generally in August and September, and remaining occasionally as 
late as May and June. 

Sanderling, Calidris arenaria.—Common during autumn and 
spring on the shores _ the bay and estuary. Sometimes to be seen 
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in. May, and frequently in August, when many still retain some of 
their summer plumage. 

Oystercatcher, Hematopus ostralegus. —Common, and may be 
seen sometimes in flocks of a hundred birds. I have not yet 
discovered any breeding haunt in the district. 

Heron, Ardea cinerea.—There are several heronries in the 
district, so that the species is not uncommon. | 

Curlew, Numenius ar quata.—F requents the bay and estuar 
immense numbers, and even in summer a good many may be seen > 
about the shores, although, so far as I am aware, none breed within 
the district. | 

Whimbrel, Numenius pheopus.—A spring and autumn migrant, 
appearing in May, and again in August; but in autumn it is not 
seen in such numbers as in spring. 

Redshank, Totanus calidris.—A very common species, and early 
in July a few, on their return from the breeding grounds, may be 
seen assembling on the shores of the little islands near Roserk 
Abbey (probably birds bred in the district). About the end of the 
month hundreds of both young and old assemble at the same place, 
and some of the young have the feathers of the wings not quite 
pointed, showing that their nesting-place could not be far away, 
since no birds with the wings not fully grown could take a long 
flight. Their early gathering also seems to indicate the nearness | 
of their breeding haunts. These large flocks remain about Roserk 
for about a month or six weeks, after which they separate into 
smaller flocks, and by the end of October their numbers have 
diminished down to the usual winter stock of Redshanks frequenting 
the shores. 

Spotted Redshank, Totanus fuscus.—I first met this rare 
bird in the great boat of January, 1867: it was feeding in a little | 
muddy bay between Moyview and Killanley, and, as I was returning 
from snipe shooting, I wished to discharge my gun, as a preparation 
for washing, and seeing a Redshank feeding a long way off I took 
a chance shot at it, and fortunately knocked it over. My dog 
fetched it, but as it was nearly dark at the time I ouly remarked 
that its bill and legs were very long and slender, and thinking 1t 
merely a variety of the Redshank I put it into my bag, unconscious 
of having secured such a prize—the second example of the species 
known to have been obtained in Ireland. My next meeting with 
the Spotted Redshank was in January, 1869, when one day my 
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attention was attracted by the very peculiar cry of a sandpiper 
flying ata great height over Roserk, and as | never before heard 
a similar call | was much puzzled to find out what bird it was. 
Again, on the 13th September of the same year, I started a sand- 
piper off the Moyview shore, which uttered the same peculiar call- 
note, and surprised me by its wild and powerful flight. It rose 
from the shore like a wild snipe, scaring to a great height and | 
going right off out of sight, su unlike the habit of other sandpipers. 
~ | next heard the call near the island of Baunros on November 15th, 
1871, and again on November 27th, 1874; and 1 both saw and 
heard the bird on the 23rd April, 1875, when passing Baunros in 
my punt, but it was so wild that I was unable to get a shot at it. 
Although 1 went on two oécasions to the island J] was always 
unsuccessful, and after the 25th the bird disappeared altogether for 
the season. My next meeting with it was on September 4th, 1876, 
when | heard it call as it flew along the shore here, and afterwards 
saw and heard it on several occasions, but although most anxious 
to obtain it, 1 was always unsuccessful, owing to its great wariness. 
On the 30th October | was in my punt near Roserk, when I got 
a close view of the bird resting on the strand amongst a flock of 
Redshanks. As the punt drifted near, the latter made off, but the 
stranger ran along the shore before the boat, calling loudly. 1 was 
well able to see its long slender bill and legs (so very different from 
those of the common bird), and the streak between the eyes and 
bill, and when it flew off the dark wings also proved that it was the 
Spotted Redshank. After leaving the shore, it flew a couple of 
hundred yards away to another island, and as it was alone I easily 
got a shot from the punt and knocked it over—the third Spotted 
Redshank known to have been obtained in Ireland. My curiosity 
as to what bird uttered the peculiar calls that had so long puzzled 
me was thus satisfactorily gratified. 

Green Sandpiper, Zotanus ochropus.—A very rare visitant, aud 
only twice obtained here. The first I shot at a little lough on 
the 13th January, 1866, and the second was shot at the same 
place on August 25th, 1874, by Mr. A. G. More, who saw a pair 
there. 

Common Sandpiper, Telanus hypoleucos.—A regular summer 
visitant to all the lakes and rivers. 

Greenshank, Totanus glottis. —Common. It very breeds 
on the shores of some of the little bay lakes, as I have met the» 
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young birds on the shores here as early as July 6th, but the main 
flocks do not appear before the end of that month. 

Avocet, Recurvirostra avocetta.—Has only once come under : my 
notice. On October 28th, 1875, I was returning from Bartragh in my 
punt, with the gun unloaded, when just before reaching the landing. 

place I noticed a pair of birds feeding with some Greenshanks in 
the shallow water on the sand-bank. They looked so very white 
in the evening light that at first I took them to be albino Green- 
shanks ; however, as the boat approached, the Greenshanks went 
off, leaving the other birds still feeding, and when I got closer to 
them I saw they were Avocets. Being very tame they allowed me 
to bring the boat within eight or ten yards of them, from which 
distance 1 watched. them feeding for a long time—in fact, until the 
evening light began to fail. Next day | saw them resting on the 
shore, but being unable to get a shot, | asked my friend Captain 
Dover to look out for them when out with his punt-gun. A few 
days afterwards he obtained both birds at a shot, one of which he 
kindly gave to me, and the other he presented to the Royal Dublin. 
Society’s Museum. 

Black-tailed Godwit, Limosa melanura. tee on this part of 
the coast. A bird in full summer plumage was shot on the tidal 
part of the river near Belleek by Mr. Howley some time in May, 
1863. A solitary bird has occasionally come under my notice in 
winter, but until last winter | never obtained a specimen. On the | 

6th November last I got a very fine bird in winter plumage, and at 
the same shot bagged thirteen Lapwings, artoes Redshanks, and 
a Bartailed Godwit. 

Bartailed Godwit, Limosa rufa.—Common in the bay and 
estuary during winter, but seen in greatest numbers in spring and | 
early summer. ‘These birds begin to assemble in large flocks 
about the beginning of March, increasing in numbers all through 
that and the following month,—probably coming from wore 
southern haunts,—and although some leave during April, yet large 
flocks remain about the estuary all through May and even up to 
the middle of June, and strange to say, all, with few exccptions, 
exhibiting no trace of the red summer plumage. I saw a flock of 
over one hundred birds near Bartragh on June llth, 1872, and 
another large flock on the 14th of that month. In 1873 I saw 
large flocks on June 17th, all in the pale plumage, and on three. 
occasions only have | seen any in the red plumage. | On the JOth 
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June, 1852, I noticed two red-breasted birds amongst a flock of 
fifty pale-coloured ones. On June 2nd, 1866, amongst a flock of 
Knots and light-coloured Godwits, I observed another pair of the 
latter with réd breasts; and some time in May, 1876, I saw one 
red-breasted bird amongst a very large flock of pale-coloured ones. 
It appears to me very doubtful whether the birds seen in the paler; 
coloured plumage so late in the season would assume the red 
breasts at all that summer. 

Curlew Sandpiper, Tringa suborquata —Oecasionally seen on 
the sands between Bartragh and Killalain September and October, 
but I have not met with it later in the season. This species 
probably moves farther south after the latter date. When asso- 
ciating with Dunlins it may be casily distinguished by its peculiar 
note and white rump. 

Dunlin, 7Zringa alpina.—Although common, is not seen in 
such large numbers as in Cork Harbour or other estuaries having 
extensive mud-banks instead of sandy flats, the soft mud affording 
richer feeding grounds. Ihave observed Dunlins on the moory 
shores of Lough Conn in June, where I am certain numbers have 
nests every season. Of those seen, all exhibited the black breast — 
peculiar to the summer plumage, and from their manner of flight 
indicated the fact of nests being somewhere near. 

Purple Sandpiper, Tringa maritima.—A regular winter visitant, 
sometimes remaining till early summer. I have seen them on the. 
rocks of Kilcummin Head as late as May 24th; and many years 
ago | remember meeting with a flock on the coast between Cork 
Harbour and Robert’s Cove on May 17th. 

Knot, Tringa canutus.—Abundant on the sandy flats of 
estuary between Bartragh and Killala.. I once heard the calls of 
a flock passing overhead on August 25th, and I have seen a flock 
on the sands here on June 2nd. 

Woodcock, Scolopaa rusticolaa—Common in winter. During 
the severe frost of January, 1867, w hen snow covered the ground 
for twelve days, and most of the springs were frozen, numbers of 
Woodcocks were driven down to the coast. They used to lie 
along the shore amongst, the sea-weed when the tide was out, 
and great numbers were killed on the coast between Eastkey and 
Enniscroon by the country people, who stalked them from behind — 
rocks and large stones, and when they rose knocked them down 
With sticks, Some of the people became so expert at this mode 
2 P 
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of killing Woodcocks, that they used to secure several couples in 
a day. 

Snipe, Scolopaa gallinago.—Common, and breeds throvsiew 
the district. Sometimes during sharp frosts they suffer severely 
and die off in great numbers. During the severe winter of 1854-55 
they were nearly all exterminated in this way, and it took a couple 
of years to recruit even a moiety of their usual number. Again 
in 1867 a great number were destroyed by the cold and want of 
food. | 

Jack Snipe, Scolopax gallinula——Common in winter. Dein 
suow it occasionally collects in numbers at some favourite spring 
or sheltered stream. | 

Land Rail, Crex pratensis.—A common summer visitant. 

‘Water Rail, Rallus aqguaticus.—Resident, though seldom seen, 
unless driven by frost from its concealment i in the caves along the 
banks of the streams it frequents. ) 

Waterhen, Gallinula chloropus.—Very common. 

Coot, Fulica atra.—Common and resident. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue Narurat History or am indebted to a friend fora 
copy of ‘ ‘The Zoologist’ for May, in which I see that some of your cor- 
respondents are much exercised in spirit over a paper of mine. It could 
only be a short abstract of my paper you printed, for the whole communi- 
cation would altogether occupy about a dozen pages of your monthly issue. 
Not being able at the time to refer to authorities on British Mammals, 
I gave the local names for the animals. I saw the Squirrel, Seiurus vulgaris, 
twice in Drumonaghan Wood in 1875. Whether it was introduced into 
this county, as in the case of County Longford, I do not know, but if I can 
find out anything to that effect I will communicate it to you. We have the 
Stoat, Mustela erminea, but we have also a smaller member of the same 
genus, lighter in colour, and with no black tuft at the end of the tail. 
I expect to be able to send you a specimen of the latter very soon, that you 
may determine the speces. Our ‘“ ferret” is the Pine Marten, Martes 
abietum. ‘This animal has been seen and followed up with dogs at the 

touken and the Cairn, near to this village, but taking refuge in trees was 
not captured. Mr. Stewart says they take possession of the old nests of 
Magpies. He infurms me that he saw a pair of Badgers in the Gap of 
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Barnes, a rocky pass ten miles from this, and one at Lough Talt. The 


. Pipistrelle, Vespertilio pipistrellus, is the only Bat I have seen hereabouts. 


Ihave seen one flit about church on Sunday, and it proved more successful 
in securing the attention of the people than the eloquent divine in the 
pulpit. With regard to birds, Ardea cinerea is always spoken of as the 
—&Crane.” Both Anser torquatus and A. leucopsis are known as Bernicle 
Geese, although the name belongs properly to the latter. As far as my. 
observation goes, both species occur in about equal numbers on Lough 
Swilly. The owl mentioned as the Tawny Owl agreed best with the 
description of that species as given in such books as I had at hand. It was 
not the Long-eared Owl. The Thrush, singing in the gloaming and on 
“till night’s dark mantle has covered all,” has probably earned for it here the 
honourable title of the “ Irish Nightingale.” J myself saw fully-developed 
specimens of F’chinus sphara frequently on the fronds of Laminaria digitata 
while looking over a boat’s side in calm water. J have no information as to 
“the difficulty” they may have experienced in “ prowling over the fronds,” 
but there they were. I presume I am not to be held responsible for the 
typographical errors in the spelling of Chylocladie and Echinus.—JameEs A. 
Manonry (Ramilton). 

‘We alone are to blame for the typographical errors referred to, and 
which escaped us when revising the proof of the article in question. We 
shall be very glad to receive a specimen of the ‘smaller member of the 
Stoat genus,” which from the description we cannot doubt will prove to be 
a Weasel. Notwithstanding the generally accepted opinion of Thompson 
that the Weasel is not found in Ireland (see p. 224), we have evidence to 
the contrary in the following note from a very accurate observer.—Ep.] 

OccurRENCE oF THE WeaseL 1x by your editorial 
note, at p. 224, that there is some doubt whether the Weasel is found in 

_Treland, I write to say that on the 5th November last, when visiting a 
friend in the County of Mayo, I saw a Weasel one afternoon hunting about 
a stone wall at Currawn, near Achill Sound, and as I watched it for some | 
time at the distance of only a few yards, I could not possibly have been 
mistaken as to the species. I know both the Stoat and Weasel too well to — 
mistake the one for the other,;and had I been aware at the time of the 
existence of any doubt on the subject, I could easily have shot and forwarded 
the specimen.— Witritam Borrer (Cowfold, Horsham). 

Marren-cat In anp Watxs.—It is perhaps worth noticing 
that the Marten-cat is still plentiful in the wilder parts of Cumberland 
and the immediately adjoining portions of Lancashire and Westmoreland. 
Owing to the destruction wrought by the Marten-cat amongst the lambs, all 
available means are employed to exterminate the race, and, in addition to 
traps and guns, many of the farmers in the Lake District employ fox-hounds, 
with which these animals as well as foxes are hunted at all seasons of the 
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year. In this way I should estimate that from twelve to twenty “ Marts” 
are killed annually in this neighbourhood; but, owing to the inaccessible 
spots in which their strongholds are situated, there does not seem to be 
much fear of their being exterminated just at present. ‘The species is also 
common in North Wales.—W. Arruur Durnrorp (Barrow-in- Furness), 

MarvTEN-cat 1x Scortanp.— With regard to the distribution of ‘the 
Marten-cat in Great Britain, I cannot say anything as to its haunts in 
England, but from what I have seen and heard in Scotland I believe it to be 
more numerous than is generally supposed. From my own experience I know 
that, were I to live much in certain parts of the Highlands, T should soon 
cease to regard either the Marten-cat or Wild Cat as a prize. ‘The latter is, © 
of course, much more numerous than the former, and an occasional visit to 
the shop of Mr. McLeay, of Inverness (the well-known animal preserver), will 
soon convince one that it is positively common. Referring to the notes of my 
last trip to Inverness-shire aud Ross-shire in 1871, I saw at the house of the 
keeper at. Milean-reach, near Glenelg, the skins of two Wild Cats and one 
Marten-cat, in addition to other “vermin.” T hey had, of course, been killed 
upon the “ shootings ” of Eilean-reach. At Loch Hourn-head, not far from the 
above, I saw at the house of the head keeper, Angus Gillies, three Marten- — 
cats’ skins, also killed on his ground. During my stay at Shiel House, at the 
head of Loch Duich, I was assured that a former keeper (McDonald), whom 
I know, had trapped several Marten-cats in a wooded gully close to the Inn 
at Shiel House. The date of these captures I do not know: it must be 
many years ago. All the localities [have named are close to each other, 
and I believe that if wanted and looked after, many Marten-cats would still 
be found in that part of Inverness-shire which I visited in 1871. It is true 
we seldom see the Marten-cat in the shops of our bird and animal preservers 
in Scotland (Mr. McLeay’s perhaps excepted). ‘The reason is that when 
trapped it is soon flayed for the value of the skin, and never seen, possibly, 
by any one who would think it worth while to record its capture. — EDWARD 
Hareirr (10, Alexander Square, Brompton, 5.W.). 

MAaARTEN-CAT IN SCOTLAND AND IRELAND.—When in Sutherland, in May, 
1876, one of the keepers in Reay Forest told me he had, I think, fifteen 
Marten skins awaiting the visit of the furrier’s traveller. Lord Kenmare’s 
keeper at Killarney, last April, spoke of trapping them in that district as 
no uncommon thing, and mentioned 7s. 6d. as the usual price he got for hs 
skins; in Sutherland I was told either 15s. or 20s. was the figure. In 
neither place did LI see animals or skins. Wild Cats and Otters are 
frequently trapped in Reay.—H. M. Wa tis (leading). 

Briack Varigry or THE Brown Kvr.—An adult female and two young 
of this variety of the Brown Rat, Jus decumanus, were taken early in May 
near Rottingdean, in this county. ‘he fur is softer and the colour of a 
bluer black than that of the true Black Rat, J/us rattus; and it is also 
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readily distinguished from that animal by the shortness and roundness of 


the ears and comparative shortness of the tail. I do not know that it has” 


been previously observed, but I see that, in swimming, Mus decumanus uses 
its tail, not in the manner of a man sculling a boat from the stern, but with 
a horizontal snake-like motion.— Wm. Borrer (Cowfold, Horsham). 
GALLINULE IN Somersetshire Purple 
Gallinule seems to raise rather an interesting question—namely, what 
amount of evidence should be required to admit a bird confessedly killed in 
an apparently wild state within the British Islands to a place in our list of © 
birds as a Lona fide wanderer. | quite ‘agree to one of the remarks made by 
Mr. Mathew in the June number of ‘'The Zoologist’ (p. 252), that “it is 
well nigh impossible to lay down any hard and fast rule;” each case must 
be decided on its own merits. But Mr. Mathew immediately after seems to 


suggest, in spite of the difficulty of doing so, that we should draw a hard 


and fast line line at ‘“‘a Parrakeet, a Whidah Bird, or a Canary in its yellow 
plumage.” If this is to be done, and we are to admit everything else merely 
on.evidence of its having been found in an apparently wild state, and with 
no signs of having been in confinement about it, we should—in these days 
when the taste for keeping birds in confinement is so prevalent—have to 
increase the British list indefinitely. There are, besides the mere signs of 


captivity, many things which we ought to consider before admitting a sup- 


posed wanderer into the British list. For instance, the habitat, whether 

near to these islands or distant—if distant, had the bird been found at any 
intermediate places ; how separated, by land or water, whether confined to 
asmall spot or extending over a considerable geographical area; the habits 
and capabilities of the bird—whether of a wandering nature and possessed 
of considerable powers of flight—whether migratory, and if so, within what 
limits—whether, either at its breeding stations or on the journey to or fro 
it is likely to fall in with flocks of birds bound to these Islands with which it 
might associate—what the line of migration might be, whether along a coast- 
line from which, if blown by a gale or wandering in foggy weather, it would 
probably reach these shores as the first land. Food also may be taken into 
consideration, as there are some birds which, from the nature of their food 
as well as from their habits, it is quite impossible to keep in confinement, 
and therefore they could not be brought to these Islands from any distance’ 
by the help of man; others, however, are very easily tamed and fed, conse- 
quently may easily be brought any distance with very little care and 
attention, and would show little or no signs of confinement on their arrival 
here. On the ground of food alone, there are many birds which we should 
be disposed at once to admit as bona side wanderers, on satisfactory evidence 
of their having been found here in an apparently wild state. Such, for 
instance, would be the Alpine Swift, Bonaparte’s Sandpiper, and the 
American Little Stint. As an illustration of some of the foregoing remarks, 
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we may take the case of White’s Thrush, for though its proper home is far 
distant it is a bird of wandering habits, considerable powers of flight, is — 
migratory within certain limits, and has been taken in several intermediate | 
localities. Prof. New ton, I think, has enumerated about tw enty captures on 
the continent of Europe, and it has been taken several times in Kngland. 
Under these circumstances, I think, on sufficient evidence of the bird 
having been taken in an apparently wild state, and with no traces of con- 
finement about it, we should be disposed to admit it: but should a supposed 
British-killed White’s Thrush turn out on examination to be the allied Turdus 
lunulatus of Australia, I think, though the evidence as to the capture might 
be the same, we’should he disposed to reject its claims to be British, on the | 
ground of its still more distant habitat and the greater difficulties which 
would have to be encountered during the flight, its not having been taken in 
intermediate places (I believe it has not occurred even in India) ;. moreover, 
there is only one extremely doubtful occurrence in England—in fact, so 
doubtful that it is not worth consideration. Numbers alone might be some 
guide, as in the case of the Sand Grouse, where the birds arrived in such 
numbers as to preclude the possibility of their all being escapes; some 
stragglers, however, were taken along the line of route, but in spite of that, 
had only a few appeared here, we should have been much more sceptical 
about them as their habitat is distant, and they are not much given to 
such erratic proceedings, and they can be, and sometimes are, kept in 
confinement. As to signs of captivity, where such are apparent I should 
consider them conclusive evidence of the bird being an escape; but where 
no such signs are apparent I should not at all consider their absence as 
conclusive evidence of such an event not having happened. Birds are now 
so well kept, and indeed occasionally allowed such perfect liberty, that no 
signs of captivity appear about them when they take it into their heads to 
wander, and, as unfortunately too often happens, are shot and recorded as 
British specimens. ‘This is very much the case with ducks and other wild 
fowl. Many Canada Geese were shot about here the winter before last, 
and not one of those that I saw bore the slightest sign of having escaped 
from confinement, yet in all probability they were escapes: at least, 
for my own part I always feel very sceptical about Canada Geese, though 
the numbers that were then shot rather shook my scepticism. A few - 
Egyptian Geese were also shot at the same time; these probably have a 
better standing ground than the Canada Geese, but still it is impossible to 
say that any particular individual which may be obtained is not an escape. 
To show how soon escapes are made into bond fide rare specimens, I may 
give an instance of my own, which is only one among several. This last 
spring I lost a Scaup Duck from my pond; three days afterwards I saw 
the skin at the Taunton Museum, just in time to stop a note to the local 
papers—and perhaps to ‘The Zoologist’ also—on the appearance of the 
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Scaup Duck so far inland. As to advertising, as suggested by Mr. Mathew, 
it only adds to the expense, and the only satisfaction likely to be obtained 
is the production of the mutilated remains of the missing bird. But to 
-yeturn to the Somersetshire Purple Gallinule, it is a bird which I think we 
ought to be very careful how we admit to a place iu the British list, for its 
habitat, though not sufficiently distant perhaps to render its reaching these 
shores without the aid of man impossible, is.sufficieutly so to make it very 
improbable, especially when we take into consideration the habits and 
nature of the bird, and also the fact that it is easily aud not unfrequently 
kept in confinement, both in public and private grounds. It may frequently 
be seen in Leadenhall Market, at Mr. Jamrach’s, and such places; more- 
over, very few occurrences have been recorded, and some of these may be . 
referred to Porphyrio smaragdonotus, a bird still less likely to have wandered 
here of its own accord. The original notice in ‘Science Gossip,’ which was 
written rather more than a year before Mr. Mathew’s note in ‘'The Zoolo- 
gist, and which [£ will now quote, seems to point to this bird having 
escaped, and makes no mention of a second bird having been seen but not 
taken. It will be found at p. 41 of the volume for 1876, and is as follows :-— 
“On the 25th of August last a fine specimen of the Hyacinthine Gallinule, 
Porphyrio veterum, was taken in this neighbourhood (Badgworth). It was | 
found in one of our ‘rheins,’ or running ditches, unable to fly, having 
apparently been shot at. By the help of a dog it was chased to a hedge 
aud there captured. It pecked savagely at the faces of all who came near it, 
and one boy, whose curiosity got the better of his caution, received a blow 
which pierced the lip and wounded the gum. In fact, its bill when wielded 
with such hearty good —I should rather say ill—will was a formidable weapon. 
The blue on the neck, breast and belly of the bird is of a very lovely hue. 
I shall be glad if any of your readers could inform me whether the bird is 
often found in this country. I have never seen one before. Its wings do 
hot seem well adapted for long flights, and it may have escaped from some 
private collection. After a day or two's captivity it was killed and stuffed, 
and is now in the possession of its captors.” ‘To this I replied in a subse- 
quent number, giving some little account of the bird and quoting Mr. 
Harting’s very useful ‘Handbook of British Birds’ as to the number of 
occurrences, and his opinion that these had ‘“ doubtless escaped from some 
ornamental water,” an opinion in which | thoroughly agree, and think we 
may well include the present specimen in the same category. CrCIL 
(Bishop's Lydeard, Taunton). 

PURPLE GALLINULES IN EXNGLAND.—When enumerating the recorded 
instances of the capture of some species of Porphyrio in this country (p. 227), 
We accidentally omitted to note the capture of one at Redbridge, near 
Southampton, in February, 1864, as reported by Mr. Henry Reeks 1 in * The 
oologist’ for 1866, p. 229.—Lp. 
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Divers on FrReEsH Watrr.—Divers, both Black-throated and Red. 
throated, are far from uncommon in Scotland, their general range in the 
breeding season being sufficiently accurately defined for present purposes 
as “in the north and west.” But they are not, I think, so plentiful as to 
be considered inhabitants of all or nearly all the larger lochs in these parts 
of the country (p. 258). Nor is it the case that Divers of either species 
always prefer the larger lochs for breeding purposes. ven the Black- 
throated species will be found quite as frequently breeding upon smaller 
lakes, provided there be a suitable green and grassy shelving island upon it. | 
Sometimes, it is true, they will choose a large loch to breed upon, but their 
reason for doing so is not, I think, so much for its size as on account of the 
green, shelving island, upon the edge or rim of which they can make their 
nest close to the water. Where green and grassy islands do not occur, the 
general rule hoids that upon such lochs no Divers will be found, although 
exceptions to the rule occur, and have come under my own observation, so 
rarely, however, as to be noted as quite exceptional by the native gamekeepers 
and shepherds. Again, two pairs of Divers nesting on one loch is the 
exception, although it is well known that they sometimes do so. Lastly, 
Red-throated Divers, according to my experience, rarely, if ever, breed upon 
the larger lochs, but prefer the quiet, moorland, marshy-edged tarns and 
“lochans,” often nesting on the shores, and frequenting the larger lochs 
only in quest of food. Although also found in the West, their distribution 
would perhaps be more accurately described as northerly and north-easterly 
on the mainland—rarer in the West, and insular. See my notes on these 
two species in my “ Birds found Nesting in Sutherland” (Proc. Glasg. Nat. 
Hist. Soc. 1875, pp. 122—124). I may take this opportunity of stating 
that Divers, and several other of our rarer British breeding species, are 
still holding their ground well here, being carefully preserved from ruthless 
and general persecution; whilst some others, especially certain Raptorial 
birds, as Merlins; Harriers and Buzzards, are decidedly scarcer than they 
were eight or nine years ago. Others, again of the migratory species, 
notably the House Martin, are rarer, and have almost deserted the west of 
the county, whilst a few others, such as thgetarling and Song ‘Thrush, 
have appeared of late years at localities where they were not previously 
known, and the Chaffinch has become almost common in one locality where 
it was quite rare before. I hope, at some future opportunity, to put 
together a few notes on the changes observable in the Avi-fauna of Suther- 
land during the past eight or ten years. Meanwhile the above rough notes 
may be acceptable to British ornithologists—Jounx A. Harvie Brows 
(Dunipace House, Larbert, N. B.). 

OccurrENcE oF THE Own Sussex.—In ‘The Zoologist’ for 
May, at page 228, I recorded the capture of a Little Owl near Shoreham 
on the 15th March last. On the 21st of the following month another was 
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seen to fly into an old building at Newtimber, in the same county, and 
being taken alive was sent to Pratt, at Brighton, from whom I obtained it. 
Kor some weeks before its capture it had been both seen and heard in 
the neighbourhood of Newtimber. Mr. Percy Godman, of Shermanbury, 


_ informed me that about six weeks previously he saw a Little Owl in a 
—chalk-pit near that place, whilst waiting during a “check” in arun with 


the South Down I*ox-hounds. In all probability it was the same bird. 
Since it came into my possession, however, I have received information 
which has considerably marred the pleasure I should otherwise have felt in 
recording the occurrence of this rare species in Sussex. It seems that in 
November last two pairs of the Little Owl, which had been in confinement 
at Knepp Castle, 1 in the parish of Shipley, in this county, were given their 
liberty. Two were subsequently found dead; the other two, after about a 
month or six weeks, were not seen again. It is not unlikely, therefore, that 
these may have been the two specimens which I obtained four and five 
months Borrer (Cowfold, Horsham). 

A Barn Own tN THE Crry.—A Barn Owl was sitting perched in one 
of the trees in the churchyard of St. Dunstan’s-in-the Hast, in the city of 
London, during the 7th, 8th, and 9th of June. These trees are the 
favourite resort of many hundreds of sparrows, which congregate there every 
evening to chatter and gossip for an hour or so before they retire to rest. 
Hexay Tuxe Menneue (St. Dunstan’s Buildings, City). 

Pizp FLYCATCHER NEAR SaLisBuRY.—A male bird of this species was 
seen by Mr. G. A. ‘Tyndale Powell, of Hurdcott House, near here, on 
Sunday, April 29th. He saw it as he was walking back from church in the 


momming, and got within six yards of it, so that he could not be mistaken. 


A second specimen was killed at Herriard, near Basingstoke, in May. 
This was also a male. bird, rather lighter than usual on the back perhaps, 


and is now in my possession.—ArrHuR P. Morrus (Britford Vicarage, 


Salisbury). 

Prep F'LycarcHER Nesting 1x YORKSHIRE.—On the 22nd May last, as 
I travelled from Barden Tower to Bolton Abbey, a distance of about four 
miles, I observed above a dozen male and four female Pied Flycatchers. 
They were all flying about the River Wharfe, and from their unsettled 
manuer it was evident they had only just arrived. Indeed if this species 
breeds as early as the various authors state in the ornithological works to 
which I have access, my observations have been unfortunately dull. A few 
years ago only one or two pairs bred annually in Wharfedale, and their 
habitat was confined to the north of Bolton Woods. Of late years, however, 
It has been greatly on the increase, aud has extended its range in a 
southerly direction. In passing through its new breeding haunts, I could 
not help fearing lest this species, which has bred unmolested in Upper 
Wharfedale for a great number of yeas, should be wantonly destroyed by 
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the numerous persons who frequent the woods in the summer season, as 
from its confiding habits and the beautiful contrast of the colours of its 
plumage it cannot fail to attract the attention even of a casual observer,— 
E. P. P. Burrerrrexp (Wilsden). 

Hossy Nesting 1x Hampsuire.—I1 visited Wolmer Forest on the 
12th of June this year, and found that the day before one of the watchers 
had shot a Hobby off its nest, which was placed at a considerable height 
from the ground, in a Scotch fir. ‘The nest contained three eggs. The 

bird shot proved to be the male, and its stomach contained the remains of 
small bird, apparently a Meadow Pipit, Anthus pratensis, and some wing. 
cases of beetles. Iwas sorry to find that this bird had been shot, and 
hope in future, should another pair take up their residence in the forest, 
that they will be left unmolested —H. W. (Aldershot). 

Tur Lesser Krsrre, xvar Dover.—Mr. E. P. Robinson has lately 
presented to the Dover Museum a specimen of the Lesser Kestrel, Falco 
-cenchris, which was caught alive and kept for a short time in confinement 
by a labourer on his farm in the neighbourhood of Dover. The bird, 
which proved to be an adult male, had one leg injured, which may have 
prevented it from taking its natural prey and led to its capture. In 
appearance it differs a great deal from the Common Kestrel. In the first 
place it has no markings on the back, the colour being one rich reddish — 
brown. The breast is light red, with a few markings, the more distinct 
ones being on the thigh-coverts; the head and tail light ash-grey, the 
latter with a broad black band at the extremity, and each feather edged 
with white except the two centre ones, which are black to the tips. The 
claws are white—Cuartes Gorpon (The Museum, Dover, May 22nd). 

VaRIETY OF THE Common GuILLEMoT.—Iw the North Sea, off the 
Humber, on the 11th, I observed a pair of Guillemots swimming in 
company. One was in the ordinary plumage ; the other, however, had all 
those parts normally black-brown, of a light yellowish brown, or rather the 
colour known to painters as honey-yellow. It was a most peculiar end 
interesting-looking variety—Joun Corpraux (Great Cotes, Ulceby). 

Hoopor tn Yorxsaire.—A fine male specimen of the Hoopoe, Upupa 
epops, has recently been shot at Tockwith, near York, and has been sent 
to Mr. Ripley, of Feasgate, York, for preservation. From the fact of its 
being obtained here in June, one might assume that if unmolested it would 
have bred in the neighbourhood.—J. S. Wxstry (Wetherby, Yorkshire). 

_ [We have no doubt whatever that Lloopoes, like other summer migrants, 
would nest in this country every year, if people could only be persuaded to 
abstain from shooting them on their arrival.—Ep. }. | 

SincutaR Variety or tHe Heparsparrow:—On the 5th June, 
Reigate, I saw a light buff-coloured Hedgesparrow sitting on a nest of 
young ones. A sharp look-out will be kept to ascertain, if possible, what 
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colour they will grow up. I am told that one of the eggs was abnormally 
long,—in fact, more than twice as long as any of the others. I have often 
seen abnormal varieties in size and shape of eggs, but never before connected 
this with variation in the colour of birds.—J. H. Guryey, Jun. (Northrepps, 
Norwich). | 

Nesr IN ‘Towards the end of 
April a nest of the Hedgesparrow was found by'a friend in a very curious 
position. It was built in a large head of cabbage growing in a kitchen 
garden near Coolock, in the County Dublin. Since then five eggs have 
been laid, but, when they were partly hatched, the nest was deserted by the 
parent birds. It is composed of dry pea-stalks, moss, and part of a dry 
cabbage-leaf, and is lined with hair—Airrep KE. Ssaw (Rathmines 
School Field Club, Dublin). 

Tawny Pipir av Brienrox.—On looking over some of my small birds 
recently, I found a specimen of the Tawny Pipit, Anthus campestris, the 
capture of which I do not think has been recorded. It was taken near 
Brighton on the 12th October, 1875, and is a young bird, as evidenced by | 
the light edgings to the feathers. —F’. (Fairfield Avenue, Staines). 

Tue Brackcap 1x County WickLow.—On the 28th April the Blackcap 
arrived in this neighbourhood, and a day or two subsequently about a dozen 
might be counted in our woods. My friend, Mr. A. G. More, having some 
time since directed my attention to the rarity of this bird in Ireland, I | 
brought a specimen to the Royal Dublin Society. About the middle of 
May they apparently Vanished, but a few soon reappeared, and one is 
certain to detect or hear one or two when walking through a straggling 
or leafy wood close at hand. ‘That the Blackcap breeds with us I have little 
doubt, for my sister saw the old birds feeding the young a day or two ago, 
and pointed the former out to me afterwards. Jn my opinion it is a regular 
summer visitant here, arriving at the end of April or beginning of May, 
lor I have both heard and seen it frequently during previous years about 
that time as well as later on, though by reason of my ignorance as to the ~ 
position it occupies in the avi-fauna of Ireland, annual records of its 
occurrence have not been entered. ‘Thompson mentions it from the Vale of 
Avoca in this county.—R. M. Barrinciron ( Hassaroe, Bray, County 
Wicklow. | 

Jack Snipe IN SUFFOLK 1N MaAy.—On the 4th of May my brother and 
I put up a Jack Snipe on the Leiston reed-land. This is the latest stay 
in spring | have known this bird to make. In the year 1873 I flushed 
one on the 16th of April.—G. 'T.-Rope (Blaxhall, Suffolk). 

Waxr or Reriection Housr Sparrow.—A little more than 
amonth since a pair of Sparrows selected the frame of a sun-blind at the 
back of my house as a uesting-place; the front part which is attached to 
the blind projected a little at one end (being slightly warped); this left an 
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opening by which the birds entered ; the nest was begun at the opposite 
end. ivery morning regularly, for over three weeks, the blind was let 


down the first thing in the morning, and just as regularly the commence. » 


ment of the nest fell to the ground; the two Sparrows watched from the 
top of the next house nearly the whole of each day, and the moment the 
blind was pulled up, down they came and began to replace the rubbish in 
the same place. I tricd burying the nest when it fell, but the only result 


was that, the birds having farther to go for material, the nest was not 


quite so far advanced on the succeeding morning. Owing to the excessive 
rains during the past week}the blind was not pulled down as usual for 
three days, and the birds went on building; the fall of the nest on the 
fourth day, when the sun reappeared, seems at last to have disheartened 
them, aud they appear to have discontinued their senseless labours. Ate 
we to look{upon this case in the light of a lesson on perseverance in the 
midst of disappointment, or as evidence of singular absence of reflection 
on the part of the Sparrows? If the former, it is as instructive in its 
way as the story of Bruce's spider ; if the latter, it shows us that Passerine 
intellect is by no means so much developed as some people have imagined 
it to be—Anrtuun G. Burien (10, Avington Grove, Penge). 


Burron’s SKUA ON THE CORNISH Co. Ast.—A very uice adult-plumaged 


bird of this species was sent to Mr. Vingoe for preservation on the 4th 
June. It had been recently shot near the Lizard—I should think on the 
morning of the day of its transmission. The middle tail-feathers exceed 
the lateral ones by just six inches, but the primrose- -yellow on the sides of 
the neck is (as it always has been in specimens under my notice) far paler 
-and less diffused than is represented in illustrations, especially that in 
‘The Birds of Great Britain.” The colour of the legs is a marked 
character in this species—the tarsi are slaty blue, thighs and feet jet black, 
while on the inner side of the tarsus a narrow shoot of black extends 
upwards an inch from the feet—HEpwarp Huarte Ropp (Penzance). 

CANADA GrEESE NEAR Canada Geese (4. canadensis) 
made their appearance on Butterstone Loch in this neighbourhood towards 
the end of April. They remained on the loch four days, during which 
time they were in a restless state, constantly Hying backwards and forwards 
uttering their loud trumpeting cry. They did not strike me as being so 
shy or wary as the other species of Wild Geese, venturing much more 
boldly near the shores of some small wooded islands than thei more 
cautious relatives would have done; they were, however, wide awake, aud 
very easily disturbed on the slightest sign of danger. —A. B. Brooks 
(Cardney, Dunkeld). | 

Younc Cuckoo In tHE Nest or A Sone THrusy.—In last yeat 
1 came across a nest of a Song Thrush, in which was a young Cuckoo 
nearly full-fledged. It had apparently been unable to get rid of the young 
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Thrushes which still remained in the nest and were crushed flat against 


the sides by its growth. 
Penge. | 

‘Instances in which the Song Thr ash has been found acting the part of 
foster-parent to the young Chekod, we believe, are rare; and we can only 
call to mind two authors who have cited cases, Temminck and Des Murs. 
In the list of foster-parents given by Yarrell the Blackbird is included, but 
no particulars are furnished.—Ep. | | 

Notes FROM NOTTINGHAMSHIRE —During the past winter there has 
been quite a dearth of rare birds about here; in fact, I cannot remember a 


ArtTHUR G. — (10, Avington 


winter in which so few birds out of the common way have come under my 


notice. About the middle of January last an old male Smew, in very fine 


plumage, was shot on the Thornton Reservoir, near Leicester, and given to 


me. On the 27th of the same month, when Partridge “driving” at Park 
Hall near here, a Great Gray Shrike settled on the top of a hedge in front 


of me, but was off in a second. I fired, however, and knocked it over. It 
was in quite a Shrike country—small fields and large hedges of thorn. 
A female Rough-legged Buzzard was shot at Rufford in March; this is the 


fourth killed there within the past twelve months. On March 17th I saw 
the Green Plovers begin for the first time their curious flight which they 


commence just before the breeding season ; they were wheeling about in all 
directions, uttering all the while their wild note. I heard the first Wood 


Pigeons cooing, and also saw them soaring on March 28rd. The first 
Snipe was heard “drumming” on the 8th April. On May 16th I saw 
several Fieldfares still here-—J. WuiraKer (Rainworth Mans- | 
field). 
STARLINGS Nustixe In SanD Martins’ Hotes. was greatly sur- 
prised one day in passing a sand-pit to find that Starlings had taken 
possession of all the Sand Martin’s holes. On coming again a month 
later most of the birds had young ones. It was very amusing to see the 
way in which they entered the hole; on getting about 150 yards from the 
entrance they sailed gracefully into it, giving a few hurried flaps with their 
Wings on gaining the aperture. ‘I'his year I have also found them nesting 
in ivy, like Sparrows, which is I believe rather an unusual site. I am of 
opinion that the Starling is quite as gregarious a bird as his friend the 
Rook, and that the scarcity of breeding holes alone causes those immense 
flocks we see in the winter to break up into small companies of two or three 
pairs in the spring. From. a few rough calculations I have made, I find 


that a pair of Starlings appear to bring food to their young no less than 


462 times a day.—C. Marruew Prior (Bedford). 

BreepInc Season oF THE Cras.—In ‘'The Zoologist’ for 
June (page 621), Mr. Cornish appears to'take it as an established fact that 
the Edible Crab, Cancer pagurus, spawns about the month of January. 
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I therefore take this opportunity of stating that in the Yarmouth Aquarium — 


there is a specimen of the Edible Crab, which was trawled up from the 
deep-sea fishing ground by one of the vessels belonging to this port. It 
was brought to me on the 27th of February, and was then loaded with 
spawn, which has not yet been deposited. ‘There can be no doubt that the 
deeper the water from which a Crab is taken, the later will be its spawning 
time.—C. P. (Yarmouth Aquarium), 
- Hasirs or tHe Lozsrer.—Lobsters at their earliest stages swim at 
the surface of the water. On the 27th May I procured, for the first time 
this year, several specimens by lowering from the Britannia Pier a muslin 
net, and allowing it to remain in the tideway for a few minutes. The 
capture of these little crustaceans is curious here, because thie nearest 
lobster ground of any importance is at Cromer, distant about thirty-five 
miles off; thus showing what an immense distance the tide will convey ova 
aud young fish. The hauls I have lately made contain lobsters, possum 
shrimp, sand-eels, flat-fish, &e.—all in very immature condition.—Ip. | 
InrRoDUCTION OF ForEIGN LAND AND FREsH-WaTER Mo.Luiusca.— 
With reference to Dr. ‘Tristram’s remarks (page 260) respecting the. intro. 
duction of land and fresh-water shells from abroad, will you allow me to 
suggest that it might help to solve the problem of the climatic condition of 
England in the time of paleolithic man, if some’ one would introduce to 
British rivers, from the Nile, the Corbicula ( Cyrena ) fluminalis in sufficient 
numbers to give it a fair chance of becoming acclimatised.  Paludina 
margiuata and Unio littvralis might be more easily brought from France, 


and as many of your readers well know, they were associated with the 


Cyrena when our rivers were frequented by the Hippopotamus and their 
banks by Elephants and Rhinoceros and by paleolithic man. The absence 


of the above-named mollusks at the present time is sometimes used as an | 


argument in favour of the conclusion that the climate was then warmer 
than now; but it may be, as others suppose, that they perished in Eng- 
land from the cold of the glacial epoch, and have had no opporiunity to 
re-appear.—THomMAS (Cornwall House, Ealing). 

THE Fauna or THE WEST oF ScorLanD.—At a meeting of the Natural 
History Society of Glasgow, held on the 24th April last, a report was sub- 
mitted from the Committee appointed last session to prepare Catalogues of 


the Fauna of the West of Scotland, and more particularly of the Clyde — 


Valley. ‘The report stated that arrangements had been made with several 
zoologists who had undertaken the preparation of lists of species in different 
departments, and that the first part of the Fauna will appear next autump 
in the ‘ Proceedings’ of the Society. The Catalogues will be so arranged 
that when completed they may be detached if desired, to form a separate 
volume. We have no doubt the Secretary of the Society will be glad to 
receive any communications from those who may have already collected 
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information on the subject, or who may be interested in the proposed 
publication. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


LINNEAN Society oF Lonpon. 


Annual General Meeting, Wednesday, May 24, 1877. -—The customary | 
Address on the occasion of the Anniversary was delivered by the President, 
Prof. Allman, F.R.S. He took as his subject, “ Recent Researches among 
the Lower Sarcode Organisms,” being a continuation of his Address of last 
year. He dwelt upon the important additions to our knowledge of these 
organisms due to the investigations of Archer, in our own country, and of. 
Hertwig and Lesser, Franz Eilhard Schulze and Greeff, in Germany. The 
discovery of many new Monothalamic Rhizopods of fresh water, and the 
important additions made by the British and German investigators to 
our knowledge of their protoplasmic bodies, were brought in review before 
the"meeting. ‘These Monothalamic forms may be divided in accordance 
with the nature of their pseudopodia; in some these processes being short, 
thick, and finger-shaped (Lovosa); in others, long, slim and filiform (Filifera). 
The former were illustrated by Hyalosphenia, with its smooth, transparent 
shell, and of Quadrula, with beautifully sculptured shell; and the latter by 
Gromia, with very long filiform reticulated pseudopodia, and by Microgromia 
socialis, which has the curious habit of forming colonies by the association 
of numerous individuals which become united to one another by the mutual 
fusion of their pseudopodia. The remarkable form of reproduction discovered 
by Hertwig in Microgromia was also described. Hertwig had shown that — 
‘in this Rhizopod the protoplasm divides by spontaneous fission into two 
segments, one of which remains in the shell, while the other forces its way 
‘out, assumes an oval shape, develops instead of pseudopodia two vibratile 
flagella, and becomes a free-swimming flagellate Zoospore, capable of ulti- 
mate development into the form of the adult. The very interesting discovery 
by Haeckel, that the contents of the so-called “ yellow cells” of the Radiolaria 
_ become of a deep violet colour under the action of iodine, and are therefore 
mainly composed of starch, was also referred to among recent additions to 
our knowledge of the lower organisms. An account was then given of the 
remarkable and very significant researches of Messrs. Dallinger and Drys- 
dale among the so-called “ Monads"—microscopic organisms which become 
developed in putrefying solutions of organic matter, and which, in their 
ordinary and apparently adult state, swim about by the aid of vibratile flagella. 
These laborious and trustworthy investigators have shown that the flagellate 
Monads may acquire an amceboid condition, and move about by the aid of 
pseudopodia that two such amceboid forms when they come in contact with 
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one another become instantly blended together at the point of contact; that’ 
this blending becomes more and more intimate, until the two individuals _ 
become completely fused together, when their mingled protoplasm assumes 
_ the form of a spherical sac filled with particles of immeasurable minuteness, 
These particles are germs destined for the reproduction of the individual, 
Their form can be demonstrated only by the highest powers of the micro. 
scope, and by following them by means of a ~, of an inch object-glass. 
Messrs. Dallinger and Drysdale were enabled to trace their gradual develop. 
ment into the form of the adult. They further proved the remarkable and 
unexpected fact that these minute germs may be subjected to a tem: 
- perature of 258° to 800° Fahr. without losing their vitality and power of 
development—a fact of vast significance in its bearing on the experiments 
connected with the question of spontaneous generation. Finally, attention 
was drawn to the quite recent discovery of Hertwig and FE. E. Schulze of a 
nucleus in the loraminifera. By this discovery their true systematic position 
can now be assigned to the Foraminifera, which must accordingly be removed 
from the region of Cytodes, or non-nucleated protoplasmic masses, to which 
they had been hitherto relegated, and placed on a much higher stage in the 
great division of the Lthizopoda. esting on these facts, F. E. Schulze has 
attempted to represent, by the aid of a genealogical tree, the mutual affinities 
and derivation from one another of the various members of the Rhizopoda. 
The base of the tree, where its stem is as yet undivided, consists of the 
primitive forms—mere non-nucleated Cytodes, represented by Haeckel’s 
Monera (Protogenes, Protameba, &c.), From these, by the differentiation of 
a nucleus in their protoplasm, are evolved the nucleated forms (Amwba, 
fresh-water Monothalamia, Foraminifera, Heliozoa, WC.), which constitute the 
subdivisions into which the stem branches off. ‘These repeat the various 
modifications of pseudopedia (lobose, filiform, &c.), which had already 
existed in the primitive forms, and which they thus derive by inheritance 
from their non-nucleated progenitors. Finally, through the branch of the 
Heliozoa, we are conducted to the ultimate twigs formed by the families of 
the Radiolaria, in which we find not only nuclei but a ‘ central capsule” 
indicating the highest grade of differentiation attained by any of the 
Among purely business matters, the ‘Treasurer (Mr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys, 
F.R.S.) read his statement of the accounts, &c., of the past financial year. 
His report was very favonrable, showing not only that the Society was : 
gaining ground as to numbers and means, but extending its influence and 
usefulness in publications, valuable additions to the Library, &c. ‘The 
handsome donation of £500 of the late Mr. Charles Lambert was duly | 
announced and thanks accorded. During the past year twelve Fellows and 
five Foreign Members died ; and forty-three Fellows, three Foreign Members, . 
aud one Associate had been elected. 
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The following gentlemen were unanimously elected into the Council :— 
Lieut.Col. Grant, C.B., Mr. William Carruthers, Mr. Robert Hudson, 
Dr. John Millar, and Dr. R. C. A. Prior, in the room of the subjoined who 
retired —Mr. George Bentham, General Scott, C.B., Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe, 
Mr. H. T. Stainton, and Mr. Charles Stewart. No change was made in 
President and officers, all being re-elected. —J. Murix. 


ZooLocicaL oF Lonpon. 


5, 1877. —Prof. W. H. Fiower, F.R.S., Vice- President, in the 
A communication was read from Dr. A. B. Meyer, enclosing a paper by 
the late Dr. Bowerbank, describing five new species of sponges, discovered 
by Dr. Meyer in the Philippine Islands and New Guinea during his recent 


travels in the Eastern Archipelago. 


A communication was read from Mr. E. L. ‘Dageth, containing some 


remarks on the exact localities of certain species of birds of the Islands of 
the South Pacific. 


A second communication from Mr. Layard contained remarks on a paper 
by Mr. fh. B. Sharpe on the Cuculide of the Ethiopian Region. 


A communication was read from Mr. Arthur G. Butler, containing an 


account of a collection of Lepidoptera, made at Cape York and on the South- 
East Coast of New Guinea, by the Rev. J. S. MacFarlane. Of these five. 
butterflies and four moths were described as new to science. 

Dr. A. Giinther read a report on a collection of fishes made during the 


late Arctic Expedition by Mr. Hart, Naturalist on board H.M.S. ¢ Discover ys 


Amongst them was a new species of Charr, from a lake near the winter 
quarters of the ‘ Discovery,’ which was proposed to be called Salmo Narest. 

A communication was read from Mr. D. G. Elliot, containing a review of 
the genera and species of Jbidinw or subfamily of Ibises. 

A communication was read from Mr. Martin J acoby, containing the 
descriptions of some new species of Phytophagous Coleoptera from various 
parts of the world. 

Messrs. P. L. Sclater and O. Salvin read descriptions of six Pone s) 
new species of birds from collections lately received from Ecuador and Peru. 
Amongst these was a remarkable new duck of the genus Fuligula from the 
vicinity of Lima, Peru, proposed to be called Fuligula Nationi, after Prof. 
Nation, its discoverer. 

Mr. A. H. Garrod read the third ear of his series of papers on the 
anatomy of Passerine Birds, and treated specially of some modifications of 
the tracheophonine larynx, which he had lately ascertained to occur in the 
genera Pteroptochus and Grallaria. 
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Mr. George French Angas communicated notes ona collection of land 
and fresh-water shells from S.W. Madagascar; amongst these Mr.’ Angas 
pointed out three new species of Helix, one of Bulimus, and one of Physa, 
which he proposed to call Helia Watersi, H. Balstoni, H. ekongoensis, 
Bulimus Balstoni, and Physa madagascariensis. 

A second communication from Mr. Angas contained the description of a 
remarkable shell from Japan, which he named Thatchera mirabilis ; also the 


description of a new species of Leiodomus, from Kurrachi, Seinde, — 
to be called L. kirrachensis. 


June 19, 187 W. H. Honpswortu, Vice-President, 
in the chair. 

The Secretary read a report on ‘the additions that had been made to the . 
-Society’s Menagerie during the month of May, 1877, and called particular 
attention to a Pangolin, Alanis tricuspis, purchased May 24th, being, so far 
as was known, the first example of this remarkable form of Kdentata that | 
had ever reached the country alive; a male of the new Mesopotamian 
Fallow Deer, lately described and figured by Sir Victor Brooke, in the 
Society's ‘ Proceedings,’ as Cervus Mesopotamicus (see ‘ Zoologist’ for March. 
last, p. 94): and an animal purchased on the 2th May as a Cheetah, but 
which appeared to belong to a new species of the genus Felis, distinct from, 
although closely allied to, that animal—for this the temporary designation 
of Ielis lanea, or Woolly Cheetah, was. proposed. 

The Secretary read a letter addressed to him by Mr. J. M. Cornély, 
announcing that his female Hydropetes inerimts had just produced three 
young ones. 

Mr. J. E. Harting exhibited and made remarks on a varicty of the 
common Snipe, intermediate in colour between. the usual form of that 
species and the so-called Sabine’s Snipe. ‘This bird, shot in Ireland and 
forwarded by Mr. Douglas Ogilby, was described by Mr. Williams in ‘ ‘The 
Zoologist’ for January last (pp. 23, 24). 


Mr. B. Tegetmeier exhibited a of a malformed 
sternum of the Tawny Owl. 

Mr. Johu Murray, Naturalist to the ‘ Challenger’ 
and made remarks on a series of Sharks’ teeth, Whales’ ear-bones, and 
other specimens: dredged up at Ls depths during the ‘ Challenger’ 
Expedition. 

Mr. P. L. Sclater read the first of a series of reports on the collection of 
biede made during the voyage of H.M.S. ‘ Challenger,’ containing g ceneral 
remarks on the collection, which was stated to consist of about 679 skins of 
terrestrial and 198 of oceanic birds, besides a considerable series of specl- 


mens in salt and in spirit, and a collection of eggs, principally of the 
oceanic species. 
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A communication was read from the Marquis of Tweeddale, containing a 
report on the collection of birds made during the voyage of H.M.S. ‘ Chal- 
lenger’ in the Philippine Islands. Amongst them were examples of seven 
species new to science. 

Mr. P. L. Sclater read a paper giving a description of the birds collected 
at the Admiralty Islands during the visit of the ‘ Challenger’ Expedition to 
that place. Amongst these were acne ened of six — hitherto unknown 
to naturalists. 

A communication was read from the Rev. on some new 
species of Araneidea, with characters of two new genera, and some remarks 
on the families Podopthalmides and Dinopides. . 

A note was read by Mr. J. H. Gurney on the breeding of the Polish 
Swan in captivity, and on the stages of plumage of the young birds. 

A communication was read from Mr. F. Moore, in which he gave a 
complete description of the Lepidopterous fauna of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, so far as is yet known. 3 

A communication was read from Mr. Herbert Druce, containing a 
revision of the Lepidopterous genus Paphia, with descriptions of twenty- one 
new species. 

A communication was read from Mr. E. J. Miers, containing the descrip- 
tion of a collection of Crustacea (Decapoda and Isopoda), chiefly from South 
America, with descriptions of new genera and species. 

Mr. A. H. Garrod read a description of the brain of the Sumatran 
Rhinoceros, Ceratorhinus Sumatrensis. 

A paper by Mr. A. D. Bartlett contained the heneatatiiin of a new 
Guinea-fowl, from Mombassa, in Eastern Africa, based on a specimen 
brought home by Mr. Gerald Waller, for which the name Numide Ellioti 
was proposed. 

This meeting closed the Session. There will be no more Scientific 
Meetings until the commencement of the next Session in November next.— 
P. L. Sctarar, Secretary. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. ‘ 


June 6, 1877.—J. W. Doxnine, Esq. M.A., F.L.S., Vice-President, in 
the chair. 
M. René Oberthiir, Rennes, France, was balloted for and deal a 
Foreign Member. 
Mr. J. W. Douglas exhibited the following insects :— 
Psylla sylvicola, Leth. On birch trees, Sevenoaks, July. 
», *betule, Linn. On birch trees, Dunkeld, August. 
1» prunt, Scop. On fir trees, Addington Hills, October. 
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* Psylla peregrina, Férst. On mountain ash, Perth, August. 

,,  costalis, Flor. On larch, Edinburgh, August. 

»,  spartiophila, Forst. On broom, Plumstead, June. 

 sumulans, Forst., and *«P. pyricola, Farst. On pear trees, Perth 
and Roslyn, August. | eS 

»  crategi, Forst. On pear trees, Roslyn, August. 

45, *Scotti, Low. On fir trees, Addington Hills, October. 

5,  hippophaes, Forst. On Hippophaé rhamnoides, Folkestone, August. 

Trioza urtica, Linn., T’. hemotodes, Forst., and T. albiventris, Forst. On 

fir trees, Addington Hills, October. 
 Walkeri, Férst. On buckthorn, Dartford, October. 

— polygoni, Forst. On Rumea acetosella, Sevenoaks, July; and 

on fir trees, Addington Hills, October. : 

Tn all sixteen species of Psyllide taken by him during the latter half of 
1876, whereof four (*) are new to Britain. Mr. Douglas called attention to 
the wide field the Psyllide offered for the discovery of new species and 
observation of economy, the variety in the latter being very great, some 

species rolling or deforming leaves, some exuding a waxy secretion, and 
others living free. ‘The natural history of. many species is quite unknown, 
and the rearing of any from the egg or larva to the perfect state was com- 
_ mended to the attention of entomologists, especially of those who have 
reared Lepidoptera, as being equally interesting with insects of that order, 
and furnishing an area for investigation as yet but little occupied. 

Mr. F. Grut exhibited a white downy nest from Jamaica, supposed to be - 
produced by some insect. 

Mr. H. Goss exhibited a dark variety of Cleora glabraria. 

Mr.C. O. Waterhouse exhibited a new species of dragon-fly from Borneo, 
belonging to the genus Gynacantha, which he proposed to call G. playiata. 
‘Tt differed from all its congeners, not only in its great size, but in the 
unusual colouring of the wings, which were hyaline, with the whole anterior. 
border as far as the stigma broadly margined with pitchy brown, and with a 
large patch of the same colour, only darker, across each wing near the apex ; 
this patch on the hind wings extended a little along the posterior border. 
The total expanse of the wings was 6} inches; the length of the posterior 
wing, 34 inches. The specimen was a female. oe 

The Secretary read a circular from Dr. Buchanan White, of Perth, asking 
entomologists to assist him with specimens of Hemiptera (especially exotic), 
as he was engaged in working out that order of insects. 

Dr. Sharp communicated a note on the classification of the Rhyncho- 
phorous series of Coleoptera. 

Mr. J. W. Slater communicated a paper, “On the Food of Gaily- 
coloured Caterpillars,” in which he attempted to show that brightly- -coloured 
larve generally fed on plants which were poisonous, 
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_ Mr. M‘Lachlan stated that the bright coloration of larvee was no pro- 


tection from the attacks of ichneumons. He also remarked that the larva 
of Diloba ceruleocephala was found feeding sometimes on sloe and sometimes — 
on laurel, and raised the question whether specimens found on the latter 
plant would be poisonous, and those on the former innocuous. 

Mr. Meldola stated that, with regard to the chemical aspect of the question, 
he believed it possible for a poisonous substace derived from a food-plant to 
permeate the tissues of a caterpiliar without undergoing any change. The | 
evidence upon which this statement rested was to be found in the fact that 
the colouring matters of some plants had been found by means of the 
spectroscope in the tissues of larvee which fed upon them in an unaltered 
condition. If colouring matters escape the digestive processes unaltered it 
is probable that organic poisons would do the same. On the other hand, 
it is well known that larvee feeding on non-poisonous plants may elaborate 
poisons by chemico-physiological processes. ‘The larva of Liparis auriflua, 
which feeds upon hawthorn, sloe, apple, oak, &c., and which possesses the 
well-known property of “ urticating,” was adduced as an example. 

Mr. M‘Lachlan remarked that it was now generally admitted that the | 
urticating property was due to mechanical irritation, the numerous brittle 


hairs of the larva entering the skin. 


Mr. Dunning and Mr. Waterhouse raised the question whether the hairs 
thus penetrating the skin might not possess some poisonous quality. 
Mr. Meldola further remarked that he had observed that certain dis- 


tasteful species of Lepidoptera preserved their disagreeable qualities after 


death, in proof of which he exhibited some butterflies found among an old. 
collection of Indian insects, the greater part of which had been demolished 
by mites. The surviving specimens were all of protected species, viz. four 
ofa Huplwa, one of Danais plexippus, and one of Papilio Pammon. Huplwa 
and Danais were well known to be protected genera, since they serve for 
models of mimetic resemblance. \\ith regard to Papilio Pammon, My. 
Meldola stated that in his belief it was in some way distasteful, as he had 


seen it in swarms in the island of Nancowry, Nicobar Islands, in April, 


1875. 


Mr. M‘Lachlan stated as a contrary fact that C antharides is particularly 
subject to the attacks of beetles. 


With regard to the means by which bright coloration might have become 


— associated with poisonous qualities in a larva, Mr. Meldola reminded the 


Society of the experiments of Messrs. Jenner Weir and A. G. Butler, com- 
municated to them in 1869. These gentlemen had proved that brightly- _ 


coloured, hairy and spiny caterpillars were generally distasteful, while dull 


species were devoured. Mr. Wallace was of opinion that the observed 
correlation between bright coloration, &c., and distastefulness was brought 
about by means of Natural Selection. Mr. Meldola quoted the following 
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passage. from Mr. Wallace’s ‘Contributions to the Theory of Natural 
Selection ’:— Distastefulness alone would, however, be of little service to 
caterpillars, because their soft and juicy bodies are so delicate that if seized 
and afterwards rejected by a bird they would almost certainly be killed, 
Some constant and easily perceived signal was therefore necessary to serve 
as a warning to birds never to touch these uneatable kinds, and a very 
gaudy and conspicuous colouring, with the habit of fully exposing them. 
selves to view, becomes such a iol, being in strong contrast with the 
ereen or brown tints and retiring habits of the eatable kinds." (See also 
Proc. Ent. Soc., March 4, 1867.) — 

During the meeting the Rev. A. Eaton stated that he had observed a 
male specimen of Colias Edusa in Dorset on June 8rd. Mr. S. Stevens had 
likewise seen six specimens near Gravesend on June 4th.—R. ME.pota, 
Hon. See. | 


OF NEW BOOKS. 


Zoological Classification : «a Handy Book of Reference, with 
Tables of the Subkingdoms, Classes, Orders, &c., of the 
Animal Kingdom, their Characters, and Lists of the Families 
and principal Genera. By Francis P. Pascor, F.LS. 
London: John Van Voorst. 1877. 12mo. pp. vi., 204. 


WHOLESOME it is for specialist workers in Natural History to 


have their attention every now and then diverted from their par- - 


ticular object of study, not merely to the investigations of their 
brethren in kindred branches, but directed to the results at which 
generalizers are arriving. In this way the first are led by successive 


steps to wider and wider notions, so as gradually to realize the 


conception that there are other nuts in the world beside the narrow 


cell in which each, maggot-like, has been existing ; and this dis- 


covery cannot fail to make the specialist’s labour more useful by 
showing him how he can turn his efforts so as best to aid the 
stematist. 

Mr. Pascoe then, in this little book, has set an excellent example, 
and it is one that requires a-certain amount of courage to set. 50 
divided and subdivided have become the multitudinous branches of 
Zoology, and to such an extent has the special knowledge of some 


of them been pushed, that in these days it is quite certain that 


nobody can draw up a general Classification which shall pretend to 
enter into any detail without almost all specialists, on taking it up, 
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discovering that each in his own particular line knows more than the 
author does of that line, and if some two or three such specialists 
talk over the book together they are apt to come to the conclusion 
that the poor author has not been very successful in his undertaking. 
Now this conclusion is not necessarily just, and it certainly would not 
be just in the present case. Of course we should have no difficulty 
in pointing out several passages wherein we are aware, either from 
our own knowledge or from the information of expert friends, that 
Mr. Pascoe is behind the existing state of science, or has not 
reproduced in the most accurate manner the results at which the 
latest workers on some particular groups have arrived; but that 
would be an ungracious task, and one from which we gladly abstain. — 
We must not compare the general systematizer with the specialist, 
but with other general systematizers. We need mention no names, 
but we have made the comparison, and from it, we think, Mr. Pascoe. 
comes out very fairly. There never has been a system, and in our 
day we never expect to see one, that could stand a test so severe 
as some would impose. We might say that all would like to im- 
pose, because it is clear that to impose such a test with reason can 
only come to pass when Zoology is far further advanced towards 
perfection than, in spite of its legions of volaries, there is any 
chance of happening for a long time. | 
_. Mr. Pascoe’s book can hardly fail to be useful. Without being 
_ able to pronounce it a very extraordinary production, we are bound 
to say that it has some great merits. ‘To take even the lowest view 
of it, and to treat it merely as an Index to the Animal Kingdom 
we do not hesitate to say .that the author deserves well of his 
 toological brethren for having published it. Every one knows how 
hew genera and larger groups are being multiplied day by day, and 
how itis becoming almost impossible for a man, even of the greatest | 
zeal, to keep himself sufficiently informed of these matters to read 
intelligently an article in any periodical that treats of Natural 
History generally. This handy little book will often supply the 
knowledge wanted, when a work of greater pretension would be 
troublesome to consult or perhaps not available for reference till 
the occasion for using it had passed away. Should Mr. Pascoe, 
as we hope he may, have the opportunity of bringing out a new 
edition, perhaps he will pardon us for suggesting that he would 
do well to submit the pages containing each group to the best 
authority thereupon that he can find. We are sure he would thus 
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have no difficulty in making some important improvements. We 
- think he would be told that Galeopithecus (p. 183) is now well 
recognized as an Insectivore, and perhaps he may be converted 
from that dangerous heresy which teaches that the Strenia (pp. 178, 
179) form only a family (Manatide) of the Celacea. Perilous, too, 
is the position of that man who doubts “ the absolute agreement 
among ornithologists” not to consider the Saurwri lower (instead 
of higher) than the Picd (p. 152), and Dr. Giinther’s latest views on 
ihe arrangement of Fishes are certainly not those which have been 
foliowed (p. 180). But we must not. criticize in detail. There 
seems to have been more than ordinary care bestowed on the 
printing, but some blemishes we cannot help noticing. We should 
like to know the authority for the spelling Ryngota (p. 78), which 
appears to be intentional, and we may observe that the name of 
the wonderful new genus of Leptocard Fishes last year described 
by Prof. Peters * was called by him Epigonichthys, and not Epizo- 
methys, as Mr. Pascoe has it (p. 131), following an unlucky misprint 
in ‘ Nature’ (vol. xv. p.. 66). > | 
Our readers, or some of them, we know, are not partial to over 
much science. But they must recognize the fact that they form 
part of a very large army, and the other fact that no army is good 
_ for much unless composed of what aie technically called the three 
“arms” of the service in due proportion. All three must know 
their drill, or in other words should be versed in Anatomy; and 
then of the three “arms,” there are first the physiologists and — 
embryologists, who may be compared to the artillery and engineers ; 
next, representing the infantry, are the cabinet-workers, including 
the nomenclaturists—a small but useful class who may be likened 
to pioneers, from the necessary and thankless office they discharge; 
and lastly, the field-naturalists, whose best similitude may be 
found in the cavalry, not only from their discursiveness, but from 
the way in which they crown a victory by a rapid charge when 
the ground is won. We are not of those who think that the need 
of field-naturalists will ever be lessened through the work of their 
less rapid brethren, and the more cavalry are acquainted with the 
tactics of their fellow-soldiers the more brilliant and effective will 
be their operations. | 
* Monatsbericht Acad. Berlin, 12 June, 1876. 
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